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BY MARK SCHWARTZ 


August 21, 1971, the day George 
Jackson was slain, and the cops in the 
Criminal Conspiracy Section (ccs) of the 
Los Angeles police were pissed off—not 
at Jackson’s death itself, but because 
their own plans for killing him on the 
23rd had been suddenly mooted. ‘“‘They 
always screw up up north,” a lieutenant 
snapped. The California State Bureau of 
Identification and Investigation (ssi), 
fearful of ccs incompetence, killed Jack- 
son two days ahead of schedule. 

That’s what Louis E. Tackwood says. 
Tackwood, for a decade an informant 
and agent-provocateur for both the ccs 
and the ssu, made his allegations 
Thursday at the San Rafael, California, 
trial of the San Quentin Six. They are 
accused in the killings of three guards 
and three fellow convicts during the 
August 21 “escape attempt” in which 
Jackson, black revolutionary and au- 
thor of Soledad Brother, was shot to 
death. Charles Garry, attorney for one 
of the Six, Black Panther Johnny 
Spain, asked Tackwood, “Can you tell 
the Court and jury what was your last 
completed assignment in the northern 
part of California?” Tackwood replied, 
“To assassinate George Jackson.” 
“You may cross-examine,” Garry said 
to the prosecution and sat down. 


Helping The Plot Along 


“As far back as October of ’70 we 
knew that there was a plot to break him 
out, a plot to break him out by various 
people,” Tackwood told the press 
during a court recess. “I went in with 
the specific orders to help the plot along, 
and find out the dates, the approximate 
dates, that they would try to break him 
out, and then we'd step in an kill 
him. .. . I can name names, dates and 
places, people and the guns used.”’ 

_. Prosecutor Jerry Herman objected to 
Tackwood’s testimony, and a hearing 
took place outside the presence of the 
jury. During that hearing, Tackwood 
disclosed that the ccs had infiltrated the 
Black Panther Party, both in Los 
Angeles and in the Bay Area. He also 
testified that the ccs assassination 
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THE TESTIMON 
OF LOUIS E.TACKW 


“Lord, Lord, they cut George Jackson down, 
Lord, Lord, they laid him in the ground. ” 


scenario called for Melvin “Cotton” 
Smith, like Tackwood and informant/ 
provocateur, to kill Jackson on the 
23rd, when the prisoner was scheduled 
to be transported from San Quentin to 
San Francisco to appear in a trial there. 

But the spri-—in a case of internecine 
rivalry—jumped the gun. Tackwood 
said that, as part of the plot, on August 
1 he and two other Los Angeles Police 
Department (LAPD) officers gave an 
inoperative .38 calibre snub-nosed re- 
volver to a San Quentin guard to be 
planted outside the adjustment center. 
When news of the slayings reached Los 
Angeles, Tackwood continued, Lt. 
Robert Field, ccs officer in charge, re- 
sponded, “Now we're going to have to 
get that gun out of San Quentin. But it’s 
a good thing they killed that black bas- 
tard anyway.” 

Shortly afterward, Tackwood, who is 
black, left the Lapp. Ina series of bizarre 
and tense meetings with members of the 
Los Angeles radical community—as 
described in his book, The Glass House 
Tapes—Tackwood gradually ‘‘came 
out? and disclosed his role as a 
provocateur. 
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Returning to the court on Friday, 
Tackwood was warned by Judge Henry 
Broderick that his testimony could 
leave him open to a charge of first- 
degree murder and that he would not 
allow Tackwood to testify further 
without the appointment of a lawyer to 
advise Tackwood of his rights. Tack- 
wood replied, ‘“Are my employers going 
to be prosecuted too?” That afternoon 
Tackwood told reporters that at least 25 
other agents and California state offi- 
cials, including State Attorney General 
Evelle Younger, would be implicated in 
his testimony. ‘If I am to be indicted, 
will my employers be indicted, I asked 
the judge as you’ll remember. And if 
that becomes the case, then I’m going to 
tell you I don’t mind standing trial,” he 
declared. 

Judge Broderick also ruled that Tack- 
wood’s testimony must be limited to his 
own personal knowledge of or involve- 
ment in Jackson's death, specifically his _ 
allegations about the planting of the 
.38. “I’m not going into areas that 
would confuse the jury,” the judge said, 
“This might be the most important 
story in California law enforcement in 30 


Charles Garry (below, right) has defended the Black Panthers, Los Siete Chicanos, and other 


radicals before the California courts. 
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When he was 18, George Jackson was con- 
victed of robbing $70 from a gas station and 
given a one-year-to-life sentence. 


years, but tell it to a grand jury. We’ll 
end up trying the L.A. Police Depart- 
ment.” 

Tackwood maintains that the San 
Quentin Six were set up, caught in the 
webs of two offiċial plots. At issue is 
Tackwood’s credibility. For ten years, 
he belonged to the demi-monde of cops 
who had become crooked and crooks 
who had struck bargains with the law, a 
realm whose coin is betrayal. Down 
those mean streets, Tackwood became 
one thing most of all: a survivor. The art 
of lying well was perhaps the sole skill 
which kept him alive. But there are 
ways to lie about some things and still 
tell the truth when it counts. The ques- 
tion is whether the story has to tell 
about the death of George Jackson 
makes sense on that ultimate level. 

Louis Tackwood’s career with the 
ccs—and his anti-Panther work in the 
Bay Area—have been documented 
beyond question. Donald Freed, Los 
Angeles radical and conspiracy theo- 
rist, feels that what Tackwood says 
“must be considered with the utmost 
seriousness.” He also points out that 
Tackwood’s Glass House Tapes allega- 
tions have been confirmed by both 
collatarel documentation and lie- 
detector tests. Others concede linger- 
ing doubts, not as to whether Tackwood 
was a provocateur or whether George 
Jackson was assassinated, but as to the 
specific details of Tackwood’s involve- 
ment with that plot. Officials of the Los 
Angeles Police Department and the 
State Bureau of Identification and 
Investigation, reached over the last 
weekend, refused to comment. 

James Baldwin has stated, “No black 
person will ever believe that George 
Jackson died the way they tell us he 
did.” Tackwood’s testimony brings us 
closer to the day when questions about 
Jackson’s death no longer obscure the 
significance of his life. 
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GOING OUT 
ON THE TOWN 


Positions on both sides harden as the strike 
by San Francisco’s municipal crafts unions 
enters its second week. 
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A striking transit worker. MUNI was struck because ‘“‘the hills, the topography, keep people 
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from walking and it’s dramatic,” said MUNI manager Curtis Green. 


BY JERRY ROBERTS 


“The Battle of Thermopylae” is what 
one long-time observer of San Francisco 
politics called the current labor conflict 
there. In his view, labor forces in the 
city, like the 300 Spartans who guarded 
a key pass during a war with Persia, are 
prepared to fight to the end. 

Among those determined to defeat 
what Gerald Crowley, president of the 
San Francisco Police Officers Associa- 
tion, calls “a master plan to break the 
city unions” is striking cement mason 
Terry Webster. “This town isn’t anti- 
union, but the politicians are,” he 
declares. “I can’t see why people can’t 
see they’re trying to bust the unions.” 

As the strike of nearly 1900 municipal 
craft workers—city plumbers, electri- 
clans, street-sweepers, carpenters, and 
laborers— entered its second week with 
no settlement in sight, the San 
Francisco Labor Council, ready for a 
showdown, voted on Tuesday for a 


Jerry Roberts is a political reporter for 
The San Francisco Bay Guardian. 


general strike of all union members in 
the city. This threat to “‘shut the city 
down” was aimed at San Francisco’s 
ll-member Board of Supervisors, 
whose March 30 decree of pay cuts, 
wage freezes, and massive reductions in 
health and welfare benefits for the crafts 
workers ignited the original walk-out. 


Labor Aristocracy 


The supervisors claim that the wage 
cuts—ranging from $1,000 for city gar- 
deners to $4,000 for plumbers and total- 
ling $5.7 million annually — are mandat- 
ed by voters’ approval last fall (by a 2 to 
1 margin) of a “Proposition B,” which 
established new pay guidelines for 
crafts workers. Before this, crafts 
unions were guaranteed high hourly 
wages, fringe benefits, and short work 
weeks identical to those negotiated by 
building-and-trade unions with private 
contractors. The public crafts workers, 
known as the “aristocracy” of the labor 
movement, enjoyed the best of two 
worlds: while private crafts workers 
were limited to working nine months of 
the year because of winter rains, those 
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The strike issue is annual pay cuts for 


municipal crafts workers. 





employed by the city were guaranteed 
year-round pay. 

Eventually, salaries for city carpen- 
ters climbed to $30,000 a year. City 
contributions to health-care plans for 
plumbers increased to nearly a dollar an 
hour per worker. And salaries for street- 
sweepers, already up to $17,000 a year, 
were scheduled for a $2,000 raise. 

Many taxpayers became outraged 
when labor reporter Jackson Rannells 
began documenting such matters in the 
San Francisco Chronicle. The ‘$17,000 
street-sweeper’’ became the focus of a 
campaign waged against the power and 
privilege of the crafts unions and led by 
two conservative supervisors, John 
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Barbagelata and Quentin Kopp. ‘‘La- 
bor’s day of running San Francisco is 
over,’’ says Kopp, president of the 
board. He calls public support of the 
supervisors “‘solid,” and adds, ‘‘You 
can even attack labor leaders now.” 

The specter of New York’s critical 
financial problems—especially its enor- 
mous city payroll—is, of course, one of 
the major ingredients in San Francis- 
co’s present crisis. ‘‘New York looms in 
the minds of most local politicians as the 
thing to avoid,’’ commented Supervisor 
Dianne Feinstein. Supervisor Kopp 
agrees: ‘What started it was New 
York—that scared people.”’ 

Since the strike began on March 31, 
hospitals, most city agencies, and 
downtown businesses have been func- 
tioning, although with some disruption. 
There have been curtailments: school 
bus service has been reduced, such city 
facilities as the zoo and museums have 
been closed, some city offices are 
without hot water and heat, public 
events such as San Francisco Sympho- 
ny Orchestra performances have been 
cancelled, and the San Francisco Inter- 
national Airport reports a number of 
sabotaged toilets. 

But the major impact of the strike 
thus far has been a total shutdown of 
MUNI, the city’s transit system— used 
by 250,000 people daily—by 2,000 
members of the Transport Workers 
Local 250A who have honored the crafts 
workers picket lines 100 percent. MUNI 
drivers believe that if the city succeeds 
in stripping away special benefits from 


There are no buses or trolleys on normally busy Market Street since transit workers walked off 
the job last week. 


the crafts, they will then move in 
against the city’s bus, trolley, and 
cable-car drivers. ‘‘The supervisors 
want to eliminate the crafts,” Sam 
Walker, secretary-treasurer of the 
Transport Workers said. “If they do, 
they’ll take us next.”’ 


Union Town 


In 1934, San Francisco was the scene 
of one of the few general strikes in U.S. 
history. It made the city one of the 
strongest ‘‘union towns” in the country, 
but this week’s call for a general strike 
brought only small enthusiasm from 
other unions. Local Teamsters, whose 
participation would be essential, say 
they won’t join. The head of the 
American Federation of Teachers has 
ordered members to cross picket lines 
set up at public schools. Police and 
firemen, who won a quick settlement 
from then-Mayor Alioto when they 
struck last year, are not anxious to go 
out in support of other city workers. 
And thousands of Service Employees 
Union (seru) members, who settled with 
the city for small raises several weeks 
ago, are crossing picket lines every day. 

An early settlement of the strike is 
not expected. Meanwhile, strikers are 
picketing 16 and 20-hour shifts and 
trying to convince other union members 
that they, too, will be jeopardized if the 
city is successful. As Bob Schach, a 
striking electrician put it, “If the 
businessmen and the city win this in a 
labor town like San Francisco, union 
busting will spread like a disease.” D 


